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4 io THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. VII. 

Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophic. Vorlesungen uber 
sociale Philosophic und ihre Geschichte. Von Dr. Ludwig Stein, 
Ord. Professor der Philosophic an der Universitat Bern. Stuttgart, 
Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1897. — pp. xx, 791. 
Socialism and sociology are such different conceptions to the Amer- 
ican mind that their points of contact are often ignored or neglected. 
Each may be traced to Saint Simon, each was at the start a reaction 
against individualism, each involves a criticism of the classical or or- 
thodox political economy, each has shown a tendency to ally itself with 
Christianity. The mastery exercised in this field over the English-speak- 
ing world by Mr. Spencer's thought, is shown in the fact that by calling 
his gospel of individualism ' sociology, ' he has been able to establish the 
popular impression of that study as something almost the opposite of 
socialism. That on the continent of Europe the two currents of 
thought have run a more parallel course, is illustrated in the present 
work. It does not involve a polemic against all socialism, like Mr. 
Spencer's writings, nor does it ignore the subject like the writings 
of nearly all American sociologists. The practical aim seems rather 
to be the substitution of one type of socialism for another. The writer 
admits that his standpoint, at least in matters of social pedagogy, is 
essentially that of the ethical socialists of the Fabian society (p. 729); 
insists that the socialistic movement must be penetrated by religious 
elements and moral ideas (p. 13); and shows his opposition to many 
positions of the Social Democrats, above all to their insistence that 
economic and material factors are the only ones at work in social evo- 
lution (e.g., pp. 247, 648). 

Every problem, and so that of the theory of society, has three sides: 
its origin, its development, and its present condition (p. 29). This 
division determines the three parts of the volume treating of the 
origins of social life, and of the development and present condition 
of the theories of that life. To special students the historical sketch 
which occupies nearly one half the volume (pp. 175-510) is of less 
interest than the other sections. Over one-fourth of this part is given 
to a history and criticism of the socialistic movement from Saint Simon 
to Karl Marx. 

The author rejects Spencer's organic method of social study as "an 
echo of the organic theory of the state," Hegel's dialectic method (p. 
397), the speculative dogmatic method of Herbart (p. 717), and urges 
the employment in their stead of the comparative historic method (p. 
494), which traces the development of ideas and institutions under the 
principle of immanent teleology. This, however, is only a regulative, 
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not a constitutive principle and as such has no more than a subjec- 
tive value (p. 50). 

The social question is held to be that of the proper adjustment be- 
tween the interests of the individual and the interests of the species 
(p. 514) ; or, more specifically, that of the conditions of civilized social 
life and organization needed to produce the equilibrium most satisfac- 
tory to all members (p. 14). All special social problems are phases 
of this one, and are treated by the science which examines the basis of 
social life in all its forms, sociology. To admit the problem insoluble 
cannot prevent its being attacked. It is the problem of the imme- 
diate future ; it has been faced by state and church, science and art ; 
philosophy as well must contribute to the discussion, especially as 
sociology in origin and method is a philosophical discipline (p. 14). 
The object of the work is to present as much sociological truth as the 
present condition of the study admits (p. 29), and to portray by an 
empirical and inductive method the present social tendencies, as Fichte 
a century earlier by the speculative method did for the tendencies of 
his time (p. 647). 

The antagonism between individual and race appears in the political 
and social field as the opposition between liberty and equality. The 
individual as a person demands the greatest possible liberty ; as repre- 
sentative of the race, he strives for equality (p. 601), and the two in 
their unlimited sense involve irreconcilable contradiction (p. 324). 
Entire personal liberty has never existed ; for unprotected liberty is 
nonsense, and protection involves some restraint on liberty (p. 599). 
Hence political liberty is not the goal of humanity (p. 691), as Hegel 
and Spencer have taught (p. 496, note), but only one of its ends. 
Equality is either positive or negative. The theory of positive equality 
claims that the individualities of men are equal at the start, and differ 
only as a result of development under diverse conditions. The theory 
of negative equality admits man's original diversity of nature, and de- 
mands the removal of all restrictions upon its development (p. 321). 
Neither the social liberty of capitalistic individualism, nor the social 
equality of communism is defensible, and some compromise between 
the two is necessary. That compromise is socialism (p. 332). 

As socialism is, in large measure, a criticism upon the institution of 
private property, Professor Stein's views upon this subject are funda- 
mental. \^hile its historical, logical, and legal aspects have been care- 
fully studied, the psychological bases of property have been somewhat 
overlooked (p. 81). It has developed from possession, i.e., the 
preservation of goods for future need. Hence, without the conception 
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of a future and of need, there can be no possession. These notions 
have arisen especially in cool or cold climates where variations of sea- 
sons and of food supply have necessitated accumulation (p. 88). Prop- 
erty in movables long preceded that in land, and, as in marriage, there 
has been a tendency to emphasize the exclusiveness of the relation 
(p. 90). The history of the institution shows that it has uniformly 
adapted itself to varying social needs (p. 102); it is an historical cate- 
gory, and not a dogma (p. 549). The tendency of modern legislation 
is to limit one's power over his property, and to favor the debtor at the 
expense of the creditor (pp. 551, 553). Moreover, while the content 
of the conception is narrowing, its denotation is extending to include 
property in ideas and the property of fictitious persons (pp. 560, 562). 
Through the agency of corporations a form of community property has 
been drawn into the primary service of the individual, to the contra- 
diction of the institution of private property and to the subversion of 
the very end of property gratification (pp. 568, f. ). The immediate 
solution of the antagonism of interests in this field between indi- 
viduals and society is likely to be the growth of some form interme- 
diate between private and communal property (p. 575). Thus 
dangerous and unhealthy industries, such as powder-making, match- 
making, or mining, and all underground wealth (unimproved water- 
powers or future inventions) should be transferred to the state (p. 587). 
The diverse interests of individual and race are to be harmonized, 
then, not by sympathy or charity, not by mere political liberty, but 
only by economic proportionality, or relative equality decreed by the 
law and maintained by the state (pp. 610 f. ). This involves a legal 
protection of the weak and a subordination of individual interests to 
those of the community or of humanity. Such a state socialism is to be 
based on an admission of the legal right to existence (p. 615), and a 
legal guarantee to the weak and dependent classes of a minimum of sub- 
sistence. This notion is implied in the present exemptions of a mini- 
mum amount of property from taxation or execution, and also in the 
principle of progressive taxation (p. 619). A corollary of the right to 
existence is the legal right to work, and over against both may be set the 
duty to work, a duty now maintained by public opinion and to be em- 
bodied in law (p. 629). The law should fix a maximum as well as a 
minimum of subsistence, but no such social minima and maxima can 
be rigid and unvarying (p. 642). The amount of labor does not 
vary with its duration, as is maintained by Ricardo, Marx, and the 
advocates of a general eight -hour day (p. 631). Our public life 
is thus becoming more socialized, not by reversion to medievalism or 
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by approaching a social revolution, but by gradual legal change, in- 
volving a compulsory education of citizens in altruism (p. 608). 

While at present legal imperatives have greater educational influence 
than those of ethics or religion (p. 606), yet in the history of mankind 
religion has been perhaps the mightiest power in socializing man (p. 
164). Prior to the last few centuries the solidarity of man has been 
recognized only as a religious solidarity, and as religion in some form 
has always existed so it will probably continue to exist (p. 668). The 
question is : What form will it take ? How is it to regain its influence 
over the masses of unbelievers ? How restore to them poetry and 
ideals? The notion of this world must displace that of the other 
world, faith in society's control of its destiny must succeed to faith in 
God' s control of it. Man as evil is the only devil, man as good the 
only God (p. 673). Such a doctrine of social solidarity is not merely 
to be heralded as a realization of the kingdom of God, but its advent 
may be demonstrated by the figures of commerce, insurance, and labor. 
The clergy should secularize themselves, study the social sciences, and 
show the laity how to further the coming of the social millenium by 
striving for the development of a higher social type of man. In this 
way historic Christianity, shaking itself free from Buddhistic and 
ascetic accretions, and returning to the joy of life expressed in the 
Psalms, will again become the schoolmistress of the human race 
(pp. 682 ff). Sins against God will come to mean sins against 
humanity, and particularly against future generations. All the com- 
mandments of such a religion may be reduced to a categorical impera- 
tive : So act as ever to affirm not only thine own life, but also that of 
thy fellow men, and especially to assure and exalt that of coming gen- 
erations (p. 690). 

Art, like religion, must be socialized ; and here, too, affirmation of the 
joy of life must be the clue (p. 707). Scientists have been individual- 
istic and anti-social in busying themselves in their special branches and 
losing touch with the common fund of human knowledge (p. 211). 
The bonds between the sciences and those binding them all to the 
world at large must be reknit. Ethics and education likewise must be 
socialized, but the detailed consideration of the social aspects of ethics, 
art, science, and education is reserved for another work or another edi- 
tion (p. 693). 

The various forms of social life — classified as either stable, such as 
family, property, society, and state ; or fluid, such as language, law, 
religion, art, ethics and philosophy (p. 31) — cooperate in the gradual 
socialization of humanity. While anti-social man, or man living in 
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isolation, is probably only an unhistoric fiction (p. 138), yet with the 
lapse of time man has become ever more social. New feelings and 
new institutions have been engendered. As love of nature has been 
shown to be of comparatively recent origin, so the same is probably 
true of friendship, patriotism, etc. Marriage is much older than 
sexual love (p. 61). Sociability, then, is to be regarded as a result of 
evolution (p. 495). The industrial type of the present is not the 
final stage Spencer deems it ; indeed, during the life of its herald it be- 
gins to disappear and to make room for the coming social type (p. 
497) of which Spencer in his Ethics caught a glimpse. The develop- 
ment of this social type economically, intellectually, and morally, is the 
preeminent end of the race (p. 691). It fosters rather than injures 
individuality, for in many lines of social evolution the fundamental 
fact is the increasing development of personality. The obvious ten- 
dency of marriage is towards an increase of personality by the constant 
increment of psychic elements, a struggle for individuality (p. 79). 
The history of property shows a like transition from communism to 
individualism (p. 91), and the despotic state marks the same change 
from the earlier gens. Indeed individuality is held to be " the deep- 
est hidden meaning of all processes of social evolution " (p. 116). 

To this recognition of the fundamental value of personality Profes- 
sor Stein's refusal to let the individual be merged in the group may be 
due. Social activities spring not only from social groups as Gum- 
flowicz insists (p. 520), but rather from the interaction of individuals 
and groups. Even if the average man be a product of his circum- 
stances, the genius creates new circumstances (p. 525). The modern 
emphasis upon environment is exaggerated and is merely a revival in 
biological dress of Plato's notion that only the universal is actual. In 
truth, society is a system of interactions between mentally differentiated 
individuals for common ends (p. 538). 

The foregoing is a summary of the main positions set forth discur- 
sively in this bulky volume. The lecture form which has been retained 
involves a popular style and frequent repetitions, but for the purposes 
in view the gain is probably more than the loss. Read as the confession 
of faith of a careful and acute student of the history of thought, it will be 
found stimulating, suggestive, and inspiring. ' The reviewer differs 
from many of the positions taken, but to state his reasons would prob- 
ably be of less service than to summarize, as has been done, the con- 
tents of the work. 

Professor Stein is occasionally uncritical of matters of fact. 
Thus it is at least doubtful whether there are peoples destitute of the 
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idea of the future and so of property (p. 108), and also of the ideas of 
number and time (p. 82). The fact that missionaries to savage tribes 
often have been obliged to coin a word for love in its religious sense, 
is slight evidence that such folks are destitute of the feeling of sexual 
love as a basis of marriage (p. 61). Until love is defined, agreement 
or disagreement is impossible. 

But in its analysis and criticism of arguments, and in the synthetic 
power wherewith it outlines a coherent view of the present and the 
near future of civilized society, his work is very able, and will command 
attention. It reveals and will impart to many a rational social opti- 
mism and a sanguine faith in the steady and rapid transformation of 
man, whereby he is becoming at once more individualized, and more 
social and altruistic. 

W. F. Willcox. 

Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. New York and 
London, The Macmillan Co., 1898. — pp. xii, 301. 
This book consists of a series of twelve lectures delivered at the 
School of Sociology of the Hartford Society for Education Extension, 
and afterwards published in the American Journal of Sociology. As 
here republished, they are intended to form a connected work on 
sociology, setting forth the outlines of the science and its relations to 
other sciences and to practical life. The work is divided into two 
parts of six chapters each, the first part entitled ' ' Social Philosophy, ' ' 
and the second part ' ' Social Science. ' ' The author remarks that 
' ' since it has been perceived that science consists in the discovery of 
truth and not in the accumulation of facts, the distinction between 
science and philosophy has become less clear than it was formerly sup- 
posed to be " (Preface, pp. vii, viii). His own view on this point is 
that of Professor Flint, whom he quotes with approval as saying that 
the philosophy of a subject is " the view or theory of the relations of 
the subject to other subjects and to the known world in general ' ' 
(Preface, p. viii). In pursuance of this idea, therefore, he proceeds 
to consider the place of sociology among the sciences and its relations 
to biology, psychology, and other subjects, and then undertakes to tell 
us what are the main principles of sociology itself. 

But what is sociology ? The subject has been so much talked about 
and written about since Auguste Comte invented the term, that one 
would naturally think that the nature of the science and its field of 
view must by this time be very well known, yet most people are com- 
pletely in the dark as to what it is. The term ' sociology ' is some- 



